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E In the midst of Dr. Syngman Rhee’s violent 
( strugg] e with the National Assembly last 
spring it was widely said that rising popular 
x opposition was weakening the aging presi 
at dent’s grip on South Korea. Two months 
later, on August 5, Rhee was re-elected by 
1S vhat appeared to be a landslide. 
in lhe answer to this seeming paradox is that 
rs in breaking the National Assembly by direct 
ill i police action Rhee destroyed the only o1 
f ee ganized opposition facing him in South Korea. 
ns i His control emerged unchallenged ovel the 
p | police and over those quasi-ofhicial organiza 
| | tions through which he exercises his influence. 
| : here was indignation overseas. Diplomatx 
i action was taken by Australia, Britain, France, 
a i New Zealand and the United States. Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill assured the House 
of Commons that British troops were not in 
Korea to secure the establishment of a dicta 
orsnif{ 
Nevertheless, as on similar previous occa 
sions, the United States continued to accept 
Rhee as a better alternative than the loss of 
South Korea to the Communists. 
In the end the South Korean leader had his 
iV, it there was an ominous, loss of faith 
| 
| 
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ie | / What South Koreans Think 


by Walter Sullivan 


in the government. The United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Rehabilitation 
of Korea (UNCURK) repeatedly expressed 
its alarm to President Rhee. It told him, in 
one note, that it did not intend to interfere 
in his government's internal politics but that 
the United Nations, having taken up arms in 
detense of South Korea, had both a right and 
an interest to see that the ountry’s constitu 
tion was observed. TI! must be done, 
UNCURK said, “so that there will be no 
doubt as to the legitimacy of the government 
of the country on whose behalf so many lives 
are bel ig spent by other countries.” 
UNCURK reported to the seventh session 
of the UN General Assembly in New York 
that a conflict between executive and legisla- 
tive branches of government in a new state 


was to be expected. “The disturbing features 


in this case,” it said, “were the disregard of 


the provisions of the constitution and law. the 


atte! ipted resort to mob! ile,’ and the use ol 

martial law and government authority to limit 
“ 
reedom ot political expression. 

Che struggle between Rhee and the Assem- 

sly dates back to 1949, w n the first mass ar 

rest OL Opposing Asseml en took place. It 
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became more bitter after the Rhee 
forces in the Assembly were weak- 
ened by the 1950 elections. The op- 
position is not left-wing, but rather 
an alliance of businessmen and others 
who accuse the government of per- 
mitting corruption, maladministra- 
tion and inflation to strangle free 
enterprise. 

Despite the international interest 
which it evoked, Rhee’s struggle 
with his opponents was waged before 
a surprisingly small audience of Ko- 
reans. Of the 21 million people be- 
lieved to be living now in South 
Korea, 15 million are peasants, while 
2,618,000 are refugees. The great 
mass of peasants live in isolated val- 
leys beyond reach of radio or news- 
papers. Many of them are illiterate. 

These are truly the people of 
Korea, and it is their sagging morale 
that presents the most serious long- 
range problem. In the words of 
J. Donald Kingsley, head of the 
United Nations Korean Reconstruc- 
tion Agency (UNKRA), there is a 
“mounting spiral of despair” in the 
countryside. “There is grave danger,” 
he reported to the UN General As- 
sembly, “unless there is prompt and 
effective assistance in the restoration 
of the Korean economy and in the 
development of a more satisfactory 
life behind the lines, that the United 
Nations victory may be jeopardized.” 
Regardless of the military outcome, 
he warned, “United Nations objec- 
tives in Korea might be lost.” 

In a letter to a friend in the United 
States an independent-minded Ko- 
rean was more explicit. He found a 
tendency among the peasants in his 
home village to conclude that once 


the fighting is over and the “foreign- 
ers” go home the Communists will 
win out in the end. It is hard to say 
how widespread this feeling may be. 


Despair — and Hope 


The roots of the despair lie not in 
disgust with the tactics of Rhee and 
his supporters in the capital, of 
which the peasants are hardly aware. 
The roots are economic. Since the 
Korean war began the amount of 
money in circulation has increased 
8.5 times. Between May 1951 and 
August 1952 the price of 20 litres of 
rice at Pusan, the provisional capital, 
17,500 won to 150,000 
won. The fact that prices have gone 


rose from 


up even faster than the rate in in- 
crease of money is believed by UN 
experts to reflect a loss of public con- 
fidence in the economy. 

Some correspondents reporting on 
the presidential election last August 
saw in its results evidence of dis- 
illusionment in the countryside. They 
pointed to the tactics of rural police 
and others of Rhee’s supporters, and 
to the brief nine-day period of elec- 
tioneering, which insured that Rhee 
would be the only candidate widely 
known to the electorate. Yet over 25 
percent of the voters supported his 
rivals. 

It is probable, however, that this 
sentiment represents not so much a 
slap at Rhee personally as a protest 
against the government in general— 
against maladministration and police 
abuses which have long characterized 
the Korean scene but are less burden- 
some in times of prosperity. 

The picture is, of course, not en- 
tirely black. A $70 million program 


of reconstruction was announced by 
UNKRA in October. Hitherto al- 
most all reconstruction work was 
done by the United Nations Com- 
mand and consisted primarily in re- 
building transport facilities of milj- 
tary value. South Korea has been 
spared new war damage for over a 
year, but because cargo space was 
monopolized by military needs capi- 
tal goods could not be shipped in, 
Now UNKRA has arranged with the 
UN Command to take over part of 
work, 
During the remainder of the fiscal 


the relief and rehabilitation 


year ending June 30, 1953 it plans to 
bring in $11.5 million worth of capi- 
tal machinery and spend consider. 
able sums on other projects to restore 
production. 


One of the more optimistic notes 
in the recent UNCURK report was 
the statement that the bitter fight 
between Rhee and the Assembly did 
not embroil the Army. The Ameri 
can Presidential campaign debate 
also disclosed considerable sentiment 
on the part of UN commanders in 


Korea that ROK troops are reliable 


and can gradually be given more 
responsibility. 

UN officials, however, believe that 
the problem of civilian morale can 
not be solved until there is a dra 
matic revival of production, and 
hence, in their opinion, the program 
of reconstruction is getting under 
way none too soon. 

(Mr. Sullivan, Berlin correspon t Th 
New York Times, reported on the Far East 
trom 1948 to 1950, during whi time 

covered Korea before and during the fight 
ing. He later served as UN « ndent 
before taking up his present assignment. 
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New FPA President 





The election of John W. Nason as 
president of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation was announced on December 
3 by Eustace Seligman, chairman of 
the Board of Directors. Dr. Nason, 
now president of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, will divide his time between 
New York 


the end of this academic year, when 


and Swarthmore until 


he will assume full leadership of 
the FPA. 

Dr. Nason takes over the presi- 
dency from Brooks Emeny, who re- 
signed in September and will become 
president emeritus. The new presi- 
dent has more than 20 years of edu- 
cational experience at Swarthmore 
and has for three years been presi- 
dent of the World Affairs Council of 
Philadelphia, one of the most active 
of the local afhliates of FPA. A mem- 
ber of Phi Beta Kappa and a Rhodes 
Scholar, he is a trustee of Phillips 
Exeter Academy and of the Edward 
W. Hazen Foundation. He is also a 
director of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews in Philadel- 
phia and has served as president of 
the National Council on Religion in 
Higher Education and as a member 
of the editorial board of The Ameri- 
can Scholar. 

The election of Dr. Nason coin 
cides with a broad expansion of the 
activities of the 34-year-old FPA now 
being undertaken with substantial 
grants from the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation, an independent organization 
established by the Ford Foundation. 
Mounting demand from the public 
for sound background information 
on current world problems, such as 
Korea, the Middle East and South 
Africa, the FPA 


through extension of its present serv- 


will be met by 


ices to communities throughout the 


country. World Affairs Councils will 
be created and forums and local dis- 
cussion groups assisted wherever a 
solidly backed local demand arises. 
These will follow the pattern created 
by the 30 existing FPA branches and 
local World Affairs Councils. 


Expanded 
Community Program 


As one result of an intensive sur- 
vey made last spring and summer, 
the Board of Directors of the FPA 
recently adopted a thoroughgoing 
plan of reorganization designed to 
enable the association to serve au- 
tonomous local groups more effec- 
tively. By the terms of this plan, the 
national ofice in New York will be- 
come a service center for World Af- 
fairs Councils, forums, and so on 
throughout the nation. The Board is 
to be reorganized to provide for rep 
resentation of all parts of the country 
on a systematic, continuing basis. 

The new president will assume ac- 
tive general charge of the expanded 
program of national community or- 
ganization, working through four 
newly created regional offices, whose 
directors will assist in organizing 
new world affairs study groups and 
act as liaison among them and be- 
tween them and the national office. 

A Standing Committee on Na- 
tional Program has been created and 
is actively at work to implement the 
new policies. This committee is a 
permanent advisory and operating 
arm of the Board of Directors and is 
composed principally of professional 
directors of World Affairs Councils. 
To complete the integration of the 
national office with local interests, 
four directors of World Affairs Coun- 


cils have been elected to the national 


Directors of the FPA. 
In announcing the new program, 


Board of 


Mr. Seligman, a partner in the law 
firm of Sullivan & Cromwell, point- 
ed out that the service facilities of 
FPA are greatly enlarged by the 
assistance it has received from the 
Fund for Adult Education. In mak- 
ing the recent grants to FPA, the 
Fund declared that its objective was 
to assist in fostering and coordinating 
the educational programs of World 
Affairs Councils in communities, 
large and small, throughout the na- 
tion. Mr. Seligman said he had been 
assured of the confidence of officers 
of the Fund in the expanded “grass 
roots” program of FPA, 

“The reorganization plans of FPA 
persuaded them of the potentialities 
of FPA for stimulating and advanc- 
ing a nation-wide program of com- 
munity education in world affairs, a 
program to be built spontaneously in 
the community itself,” he said. 

The grants to FPA represent one 
part of the over-all pattern of assist- 
ance to adult education being pro- 
vided by the Fund, which has set as 
its objective “the expansion of oppor- 
tunities for all adult men and women 
to continue their education through- 
out life in the interests of mature and 
responsible citizenship.” 

“Given the contemporary fact of 
world-wide interdependence,” the 
Fund said in its first Annual Report, 
“any educational program looking to 
mature and responsible citizenship 
must recognize that the citizens of 
the United States face the danger of 
war and loss of freedom. If these 
perils are to be averted, the Ameri- 
can people must act with knowledge, 
courage and wisdom in a host of 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Sy Consolidation of Policies in Asia 











Since election-campaign criticism of 
American foreign policy centered on 
the policy in the Far East, it is under 
standable that President-elect Eisen 
hower, during his deliberate exami 
nation of the problems and oppor 
tunities he is about to inherit, has 
stressed his interest in that area. The 
cautious statements he has made on 
Asia following his trip to Korea give 
the impression that whatever changes 
his Administration introduces in the 
Far East will come slowly. This is a 


period of study rather than decision. 


Cautious Approach 


No President or President-elect ot 
the United States visited Asia until 
General Eisenhower arrived in Ko 


> 


rea on December 2. By breaking the 


tradition of 163 years, he focused 
American attention on the East, but 
hardly in a manner to satisfy critics 
who have objected that the United 
States should make Asia instead of 
Europe the center of its foreign poli 
cy. First, General Eisenhower stayed 
in Korea but three days, and he spent 
only a briet part of that time with 
Dr. Syngman Rhee, the president of 
Korea. Second, upon his departure 


Korea 


opposed extension ol the Korean 


from he announced that he 
war to Communist China, adducing 
much the same reasons that the Tru 
man Administration has given for 
its Opposition to a strategy that would 
risk enlargement of the war area. 


Third, he 


Formosa, headquarters of Generalis- 


refrained from visiting 


simo Chiang Kai-shek, whose defeat 
by Chinese Communists in 1949 pre 
cipitated the present phase of the 
controversy as to whether the United 
States should pay chief attention to 


Europe or to Asia. Fourth, General 


Eisenhower used the homeward trip 
from Asia aboard the U.S.S. Helena 
for discussion of many domestic as 
well as Asian and other foreign issues 
with leading members-designate of 
his new Cabinet, including John Fos 
Secretary 


ter Dulles, the incoming 


ot State. 


Changes in Prospect 


It seems likely, however, that 
changes in Far Eastern policy will 
come in time. As long as policy re 


mains what it is today, those who 


criticized the Truman Administra 
tion for the stalemate in Korea will 
have similar grounds for criticizing 
the Eisenhower Administration. De 


mands that Washington by some 
magic formula weaken the Commu 
nist hold on China and the familiar 
question whether to permit the Chi 
nese troops on Formosa to get into 
action, either in Korea or in raids on 
the China coast, are sure to be pressed 
on General Eisenhower once he takes 
issues 


ofiice. One reason why those 


make such a deep impression on 


many Americans is that Asia, far 
more than Europe, dramatizes the 
between the United 
and the U.S.S.R. A 


this drama was recently 


conflict States 
new version of 
enacted at 
the New York session of the United 
Nations Seventh General Assembly. 
The Assembly on December 3 adopt 
ed, 54 to 5, the Indian resolution for 
establishing a commission to repa 
triate prisoners of war in Korea. The 
United States, after some hesitation, 
voted for the resolution; the Soviet 
Union voted against it, and six days 
UN delegate 
New 
UN 


advancing the cause of peace. On 


later Soviet Andrei 


Vishinsky left 


ing that the 


York announc 


was a failure in 





15 the Chinese 


nists in Peiping rejected thi 


On his return from Kore 
cember 14, President-elect Eiset 
three possible approa 
the Korean war: (1) expansio 


acceleration of the trainin; 


“certain problems of supply 
(3) consideration of the 
as “but the most dramatic 
painful phase, for us at this m 


of our world-wide struggle 


The importance of Korea 


obscure other problems in 


attention but seldom arous¢ 


One problem is to he 


portunities. Another probl 
a bond of confidence 

the United States and most 
newly independent nations o 


and southern 


stan. A critical question of 


posed by the civil war in Inde 


tinues unabated after six year 
Before any one of these pro 
is tackled, however, the new 
istration may be expected to 
out a kind of consolidation of 
policies. Along the coast of 
example, the United States di 
issues raised by 


mosa and Indochina through 


of policies hitherto only 
lated. In Western Europe the | 
States has found strength in 

policy. Now similar argument 


made for unity of policy in A 


FOREIGN POLICY REPORT 


+m The Political 
ES Outlook 


in Japan 
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by Royden Dangerfield 


Dr. Dangerfield, professor of political science and director 
of the Institute of Government and Public Affairs at the 
University of Illinois, spent the summers of 1951 and 1952 
as visiting professor in the American Seminars in Ameri- 
can Studies held at Tokyo and Kyoto universities. 
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Y The year 1952 has been one of mo- demic and intellectual leaders. While 1952. The treaty signed on April 28, 
. mentous events and difficult decisions _ the opposition was not strong enough only a few hours before the general 
tis for the Japanese. This is the year of to prevent ratification of the two peace treaty came into force, was 
nd | the peace treaty, of the end of mili- treaties or to prevent the government something of a compromise. The ex- 
th tary occupation, and of Japan’s re- from concluding the Administrative change of notes concerning the treaty 
of turn to the status of sovereign inde Agreement, it has not been silenced. made it clear that the terms were 
ni pendence. It is the year of alliances The same group have continued restricted to “territories which are 
- and alignments with the West. It is since to demand revision of the peace now, or which may thereafter be, 
oe the year of the first parliamentary treaty and the abrogation of the se- under the control” of the Chinese 
nt, election of postwar, independent Ja- curity pact; but their most bitter criti- Nationalists. The notes indicated 
- pan. All of these developments have cism has been leveled at the Admin- that the treaty did not imply recog- 
brought problems for the Japanese. istrative Agreement. The grant of nition by Japan of unlimited Chi- 
ms ae fi blanket extraterritoriality to United nese Nationalist sovereignty over all 
ton Opposition to Treaties States military personnel, to civilian of Chinese territory. Nor did the 
ihe On April 28 the Treaty of Peace, components, and to the families of treaty preclude the future possibility 
ub signed at San Francisco on Septem- both groups is denounced as “shame- of Japan’s dealing with the Chinese 
al ber 8, 1951, and the United States- ful, dishonorable, tantamount to re- Communist government. 
m Japanese Security Treaty, signed at ducing the country to a colonial + 
the Presidio on the same date, came _ status.” The government is charged Election Issues 
op 5 5 
to into force, as did the Administrative with practicing “secret diplomacy” The question of Chinese relations, 
_ \greement, which implemented the and with making Japan a puppet of particularly those of trade, continued 
the security pact, signed in Tokyo on the United States. to be important in political discus- 
“a February 28, 1952. These three in Japanese relations with China have sions and had its place among cam- 
ian truments have important meanings remained a very troublesome prob paign issues in the fall election of 
‘ki or the Japanese. The coming into jem. The China market and the raw October 1, 1952, Japan’s first parlia- 
ke force of the Treaty of Peace marked materials of that country are not only ™e¢ntary election in the postoccupa- 
ina the beginning of full responsibility of desirable but are deemed essential to “on period. This was a most impor- 
is the Japanese government for all as- the future economic well-being of ‘@™ election, since it constituted the 
pects of policy. The Security Treaty Japan. There are many and Dieiaiie first test of opinion, after the termina- 
‘ie ind the Administrative Agreement groups pushing the government sin tion of Allied control and influence, 
Min meant that independent Japan would permit trade between Communist ©" the vital issues of the peace treaty, 
ork erve as a military, naval and air base China and Japan. The Korean con the United States-Japanese Security 
eal tor the United States in much the ict. however. has caused the United Treaty, and the controversial Ad- 
fa same manner as had occupied Japan. Nations to insist that Japan ban such ministrative Agreement. It was a test 
vith [he three agreements were not trade. The pro-American policy of % popular reaction to the pro-Ameri- 
‘or oncluded without pain for the Japa- the Yoshida government has includ- ‘4% Pro Western foreign policy and 
ries nese. The opposition to the treaties ed the placing of effective restric of the domestic program of the Yo- 
re included the Communist party, the tions upon China trade. shida government. 
ited Labor-Farmer party and the left wing There was also the problem of One of the principal issues in the 
y ol of the Socialist party, as well as labor, making peace with China. As a part election was the question of rearma- 
are irmer and student organizations al- of the peace settlement, the Japanese ment. This, of course, tended to in- 
lied with those parties. Also opposed and Chinese National governments clude the whole field of foreign poli- 
5 were a number of well-known aca- began negotiations on February 20, cy. Prime Minister Shigeru Yoshida 
, ee 5 











has consistently taken a conservative 
position with regard to armaments. 
He supported the principles of Arti- 
cle IX of the postwar constitution, 
which forbids the Japanese govern- 
ment to maintain any form of armed 
establishment. On the other hand, he 
went along with General Douglas 
MacArthur’s request that the Japa- 
nese establish a Police Reserve to 
replace the American troops with- 
drawn from Japan in 1950 to serve 
in Korea. In 1952 the Yoshida gov- 
ernment increased the size of the 
Police Reserve from 75,000 to 110,- 
000 and changed its name to the 
Safety Force. The prime minister has 
consistently maintained that this es- 
tablishment is not an army and that 
its creation was not a violation of the 
constitution. He has actively opposed 
those who would create an army be- 
cause he has felt the Japanese econo- 
my could not support rearmament. 
He once remarked that the building 
of a single torpedo boat would tor- 
pedo Japanese finance. He did con- 
cede tate in the campaign that per- 
haps the Japanese might be able to 
finance a beginning of rearmament 
in about four years. 


The faction of the Liberal party 
led by Ichiro Hatoyama severely criti- 
cized Yoshida’s stand on armaments. 
He was chided for his denial that the 
Police Reserve was not an armed 
force and that rearmament was not 
already under way. Hatoyama want- 
ed to repeal Article IX so as to per- 
mit the establishment of a real army. 
For two quite different reasons he 
wanted to see the Japanese rearm. 
First, he feared the menace of Soviet 
aggression and of an internal Com- 
munist threat. He felt these could be 
met only if Japan were armed. Sec- 
ond, he wanted rearmament as a 
means of demonstrating Japan’s in- 
dependence. Hatoyama also criti- 
cized the prime minister for the sub- 
servient position of Japan with re- 


spect to the United States. He felt 
that as long as Japan was dependent 
upon the United States for its secu- 
rity it would remain subservient. 
Thus foreign policy and armaments 
were tied together. 


The Progressive party took much 
the same position as the Hatoyama 
faction with respect to rearmament. 
The Right-wing Socialists opposed 
amendment to the constitution but 
seemed to indicate that they accepted 
some form of rearmament as inevita 
ble. They demanded termination of 
the Administrative Agreement and 
an end to American military bases 
in Japan. The Left-wing Socialists 
were firmly opposed to rearmament. 
They urged a policy of neutrality as 
between East and West, and looked 
to India for leadership. 


Liberal Party Split 


The question of trade with Red 
China was an issue in the campaign. 
Often it was not voiced, but it was 
nevertheless real. The China market 
and the raw materials of the Chinese 
territories are viewed with longing 
eyes by both the public and the in- 
dustrial leaders. It is felt that a part 
of the solution to the Japanese eco- 
nomic problem lies in the promotion 
of trade with Communist China. 
Both Liberals and Progressives talked 
“with two voices” with respect to the 
China trade. Some leaders urged cau- 
tion; others were outspoken in favor 
of Asian trade. The prime minister 
had gone along with the United 
States and had placed such restric- 
tions on this trade as to limit it to 
the merest of trickles. Mikio Mizuta, 
chairman of the Political Affairs Re- 
search Council of the Liberal party, 
stated “unconditional devotion to the 
United States in this regard will not 
do.” The chairman of the Financial 
Policy Committee of the Progressive 
party said: “We must consider wise 


cooperation with the United States, 


but the Yoshida policy of going along 
with United States Far Eastern polli- 
cy is no good. Severing relations with 
the Chinese continent is something 
which no one who considers eco- 
nomic independence [for Japan] ear- 
nestly should be able to consider.” 
The Socialists tended to favor un- 
limited trade with the Chinese Reds, 
but in the Right-wing faction there 
were some who advised caution. The 
Communists demanded freedom of 
trade with all countries on the basis 
of reciprocity. 

In the realm of financial policy 
there was a sharp division between 
the two Liberal party factions. The 
Hatoyama faction, with Mr. Tanzan 
Ishibashi—former finance minister— 
as its spokesman, demanded a posi- 
tive policy which would assist capital 
expansion. He proposed the issuance 
of public bonds through the Bank of 
Japan, the proceeds of which would 
be used for expansion. The Yoshida 
faction, led by Hayato Ikeda, minis- 
ter of finance in the Yoshida cabinet 
prior to the dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, favored tax rebates for cor- 
porations and individuals provided 
they would invest such rebates in 
bonds, the proceeds of which would 
go for the financing of basic indus- 
tries. Each of the policies found sup- 
porters in the business world, but 
both were opposed by the left-wing 


parties. 


Election Results 


The number of eligible voters was 


announced by the National Election 


Management as 45,285,000. In the 


SOA 


October 1 election a total of 36,294, 


934 voted—a participation of 82.4 
percent. 
The Liberal party candidates polled 


48 percent of the total vote—a total 


of nearly 17 million votes. This was 
an increase of 3.5 million votes over 
the total polled in 1949, when the 
43.9 


party received percent. Even 
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with the increased proportion of the 
total vote received, the party won 
only 238 seats (Hatoyama claimed 
the figure was 241). In 1949 the 
party elected 264 members of the 
House; in the 13th Diet it controlled 
288 seats. 

The Progressive party candidates 
polled nearly 6.5 million votes (as 
compared with 5,840,000 in 1949), 
or 18.2 percent (19.1 percent in 
1949). The party won 85 seats in the 
new House (67 in the old House). 

The Right-wing Socialists polled 
almost 4 million votes, 11.4 percent 
of the total, and elected 57 members 
of the House. The Left-wing Social 
ists received 3,460,000 votes, 9.9 per- 
cent, and elected 54 members. The 
total Socialist vote in 1952 was 7,431, 
589 (21.3 percent) as compared with 
4,129,794 in 1949 (13.5 percent). The 
two factions won l111 seats in the 
new House as compared with 46 in 
the old House. 

The Communist party candidates 
polled less than 900,000 votes (2.5 
percent). In 1949 the party candi 


lates received 2,984,780 + per 


ent). The party failed to elect a 
single member of the House in 195 
whereas in 1949 it elected 35 and in 
the 13th Diet it had 22 members of 
the House. 

Che “splinter parties polled 1,200,- 
100 votes (3.5 percent) and elected 
11 members of the House. In 1949 


2,200,000 (7.3 per 


the parties polled 
ent) and they held 13 seats in the 
ast Diet. 

Independent candidates polled 
2,360,000 votes (6.5 percent) in 1952 
as compared with 2,000,000 in 1949. 
The number of Independents in the 
House of Representatives is now 19 
as compared with 4 in the last Diet. 

The election was a \ ictory for those 
who stood for close cooperation with 
the West and for a pro United States 
foreign policy. This conclusion, how 


ever, is subject to reservations. It is 





very doubtful that the future policy 
will be as pro-West as that of the 
past four years. The election was also 
a victory for the “right” in that the 
Communists received a crushing de- 
feat. It should be noted, however, 
that the Socialist Right and Left fac- 
tions showed a marked increase: in 
strength. The two groups increased 
their combined membership in the 
House of Representatives by 65. If 
the Socialists are classified as “left,” 
the election was not such an over- 
whelming victory for the “right” as 
is at first apparent. The Liberal party 
lost 44 seats, and the Progressives 
gained 18 seats. These two parties of 
the “right” showed a combined net 


loss of 26 seats. 


Communist Defeat 

There were several reasons for the 
crushing defeat of the Communists. 
The restrictive acts of the Occupa 
tion and of the government had de- 
prived the party of much of its top 
leadership. The party had gone un- 
derground to a major degree. The 
violent demonstrations and the dam 
age done by riots were blamed upon 
the party and alienated much popu- 
lar support. The party received the 
blame for the Soviet Union’s refusal 
to repatriate the thousands of Japa 
nese taken prisoner by the Soviet 
forces in Manchuria at the time of 
the surrender. The party suffered 
also because the Soviet Union vetoed 
Japan’s admission to the United Na- 
tions Organization on the eve of the 
election. All of these were factors of 
importance in causing the Commu 
nist defeat. 

The Liberal party won an absolute 
majority of seats in the House of 
Representatives, but the margin was 
not large. More important is the fact 
that the Liberal party is still divided 
into two factions. The battle between 


Yoshida and Hatoyama is a “pure 


struggle for power,” but it also repre- 


sents a basic division of opinion. The 


parliamentary situation will remain 
difficult because of this split. 


The troubles of the Liberals be- 
came evident in the choosing of the 
prime minister. There were several 
days of conferences preceding the 
calling of the Diet into session. Even 
after the Diet convened, a full day of 
conferences was required before Mr. 
Hatoyama was willing to rise in the 
House and nominate Mr. Yoshida 
for the prime minister’s post. Ap- 
proval by the House followed as a 
matter of course. 

In selecting his cabinet Mr. Yoshi- 
da retained seven members of his old 
cabinet and added nine new men. 
All but four of the sixteen members 
belong to the Yoshida faction of the 
Liberal party. Eight of the sixteen 
men had been purged from public 
life by the Occupation and had only 
recently been depurged by the gov- 
ernment. This is clear evidence of the 
right-wing character of the cabinet. 
From the beginning of the new 
governm observers have realized 
that “the bitterness between Yoshida 
and Hatoyama runs so deep that... 

there is nothing] but a shaky future 
for the ne Yoshida cabinet.” It is 
clear that Hatoyama can upset the 
government at any time he decides 
to see a new government come into 
power. This was made very clear on 
November 


faced a crisis 


28 when the government 


Mr. Ikeda, minister of international 
trade and industry, told the Diet on 
November 27 that as Japan moves 
from an inflationary to a stabilized 
economy “some small and medium 
enterprises may be bankrupt and they 
may have to commit suicide, but this 
cannot be helped.” The opposition 
parties demanded that Ikeda take 
back his words, but he refused to do 
so. A resolution of “no confidence” 
directed against Mr. Ikeda was passed 
by a vote of 208 to 201. Some 30 of 


Hatoyama’s followers left the cham- 





























































ber, thus making it possible for the 
measure to pass. 

The incident did not result in the 
resignation of Mr. Ikeda, nor was 
the resolution one of no confidence 
in the government; but it was clearly 
a demonstration that the govern- 
ment’s majority was not such as to 
guarantee either stability or perma- 
nence. 

The great problems of 1952 re- 
main unsolved. The basic decision 
with respect to rearmament and the 
amendment of the constitution re- 
mains to be made. There still re- 
mains the threat of inflation. There 
still exists the problem of how to pro- 
vide capital for the necessary expan- 
sion of industrial capacity. There are 
still the great unsolved problems of 
markets and sources of raw materials. 
There is still the very vexatious prob- 
lem of trade with the Comnrunist 
areas of Asia. As the government 
moves to solve any or all of these 
problems it will face bitter opposition 
within the Liberal party as well as 
opposition from other parties. The 
political future of Japan, it seems safe 
to predict, is not apt to be stable. 
Most observers feel that the Yoshida 
government will not l»*+ through 
1953 and that it may tall with'n the 
first half of the year. 
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New President 


(Continued from page 3 


complex situations.” The grants to 
the FPA are designed to assist citi 
zens to act wisely in world affairs 
through free and unbiased study of 
world problems. 

Commenting on his election Dr. 
Nason said: “I am very much pleased 
by the opportunity to become the 
president of the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. There is no more important 
work to be done today than to pre- 
sent the facts and point up the issues 
relating to world events and thereby 
to provide the American people with 
a_means of making their decisions 
about American foreign policy. I am 
gratified by the confidence and sup 
port shown by the Fund for Adult 
Education. The Fund is providing 
the association with the means by 
which the FPA can perform a major 
public service and become a vital 
force in education on foreign affairs 
in every major community in the 


country.” 
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